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all was the demonstration of the wind-flying qualities
displayed by aeroplanes. Previously, except on special
occasions, aeroplane pilots used to consider carefully
the climatic conditions before they ventured forth,
but at the Trials machines were seen out flying daily
in quite high winds.

Another surprise which showed itself at the start of
the Trials was in the climbing test. It was not expected
that many of the machines would be able to carry out
the requirements laid down, but actually the majority
of machines which flew had no difficulty in performing
the minimum tests required. In the French Trials,
which had been held previous to the British Trials,
the French machines, although they had more powerful
engines and carried smaller loads, had not been able
to climb in any case at a rate of as much as 200 feet
per minute. In the British Trials this rate was con-
siderably exceeded, the Cody biplane, for instance,
attaining 1000 feet in only three and a half minutes.

One of the tests which each machine had to go
through was speed of assembly. Our machine, if I
remember rightly, won this for we were able to
assemble the ' Avro' in fourteen and a half minutes.
Some machines took hours.

Early in the Trials, Parke, when alighting on some
rough ground with a following wind, turned a number
of somersaults, consequently the machine was badly
smashed. Parke, fortunately, was unscratched as he
was strapped in, and when he emerged from the
wreckage he stood and waved his arms so that the
spectators were greatly relieved, as it almost seemed
that he must have been killed. There was one death
at the Trials when Mr. R. G. Fenwick was killed
through his machine collapsing whilst in the air.

The weather was so bad at times that the Trials were
often held up. This gave us time to send the wreckage
to our Manchester works. Mr. Parrott soon had it